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CHAPTER  I 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STUDY 


1.  Aim  of  Study 
As  intergroup  education  is  an  important  part  of  educa- 
tional practices,  in  the  public  schools  especially,  training 
in  that  field  must  be  given  if  pupils  are  to  have  a  well- 
balanced  development*    This  study  of  the  relationship  of 
intergroup  education  to  the  attitudes  of  the  individual  is 
a  result  of  the  writer's  interest  in  the  problems  of  what 
the  school  is  doing  to  further  such  education,  and  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  school's  program.    Development  of  so- 
cially acceptable  attitudes  among  social  groups  is  a  problem 
that  has  existed  from  early  times,  though  changes  have  oc- 
curred as  living  conditions  have  progressed.    Such  training, 
though  it  may  have  been  indirect,  has  been  the  responsibil- 
ity mainly  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the  school.  All 
of  these  can  offer  much,  but  the  school  provides  an  opportun- 
ity to  modify  undesirable  prejudicial  attitudes  that  may  be 
engendered  in  the  home- 
Education  aims  to  help  the  child  to  mature  into  a  well- 
balanced  person;  so  it  must  develop  in  each  child,  not  only 
knowledge  and  skills,  but  desirable  attitudes  and  habits 


whereby  he  will  be  adapted  to  harmonious  social  living. 

Although  the  school  is  unable  to  accept  final  responsi- 
bility for  the  formation  of  all  desirable  attitudes  and  ac- 
tions, it  can  offer  exercise  for  essential  understanding  of 
our  democratic  principles.     To  insure  a  desirable  develop- 
ment, the  way  must  be  planned  while  the  individual  is  young. 
As  attitudes  and  habits  develop  as  one  reacts  to  situations, 
the  school  can  provide  activities  and  experiences  that  will 
be  worthwhile  in  helping  the  child  build  respect  for  ethnic 
groups  other  than  his  own.     Education  takes  place  as  such 
situations  are  met  and  solved  satisfactorily. 

The  teaching  that  ensures  the  development  of  wholesome 

U 

attitudes       is  that  ethnic  groups,  those  groups  distinguished 
by  common  characteristics  and  customs,  have  made  valuable 
contributions  and  that  the  quality  of  our  civilization  will 
be  excellent  or  poor  in  the  proportion  that  all  give  to  each 
other  the  best  of  their  ways.     To  gain  such  results  inter- 
group  education  must  have  two  points  of  view,  prevention 
and  correction.    When  the  pupil  is  helped  to  overcome  es- 
tablished undesirable  attitudes  by  choosing  and  accepting 
new  ones,  correction  takes  place.    Prevention  occurs  (l)  as 
intelligent  respect  for  other  cultures  unfolds;  (3)  as  co- 
l/Rachel Davis  DuBois,  Building  Together  Americans.  Hinds, 
Hayden  and  Sldred^e ,  Inc.,  New  York,  1945,  pp.  35-G6. 


operation,  fairness,  and  courtesy  are  learned  by  practice; 
(3)  as  pupils  appreciate  the  value  of  contributions  made  by 
different  ethnic  groups;  (4)  as  pupils  gain  in  freedom  from 
emotional  tensions;  (5)  as  training  in  the  ability  to  think 
and  to  reason,  then  choose  and  act  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
worthy  motive  is  developed;  and  (6)  as  wholesome  adjustments 
to  intergroup  contacts  in  daily  life  are  met  so  that  the  in- 
dividual may  be  stronger  emotionally  and  intellectually. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  Methods  and  Evaluating 
Methods*—  Since  the  most  important  consideration  and 
major  center  of  interest  is  the  pupil  himself,  rather  than 
the  curriculum  he  studies  and  recites,  educational  methods 
and  objectives  must  be  organized  so  that  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  shall  not  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  and  understandings  that  will  enable  him 
to  live  more  efficiently  with  all  groups.    The  direction  in 
which  knowledge  is  aimed  is  the  proof  of  its  value.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  objective  scholarship, 
but  this  emphasis  has  not  resulted  in  intercultural  progress. 

The  schools  have  failed  in  that  important  educational 
outcomes  and  social  values  have  often  been  neglected  entire- 
ly, while  in  other  cases  no  definite  time  is  allotted  for 
this  work,  teachers  have  had  no  training  along  this  line, 
and  the  teaching  programs  are  so  overloaded  that  unless  the 


course  of  study  specifically  states  that  intergroup  education 
must  be  given,  the  teacher  puts  it.  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
of  "musts".     Thus,  we  are  not  securing  the  results  we  are 
seeking.    Imitation  of  programs  of  other  schools  and  too 
high  aspirations  have  also  led  to  failure. 

The  content  material  of  the  various  formal  subjects 
needs  to  be  utilized  effectively  for  intergroup  training 
by  giving  abundant  experiences  through  which  the  child  can 
establish  desirable  attitudes.    The  aim  is  the  establish- 
ment of  attitudes  rather  than  mere  knowledge  of  facts. 
Intergroup  education  must  be  more  than  instruction  in  cul- 
tural history,  psychology  and  sociology;  it  must  prepare 
for  an  adequate  personal  life  and  constructive  social  par- 
ticipation.   It  has  always  been  in  the  schools  so  far  as  in- 
dividual teachers  have  been  effective  leaders;  but  it  should 
permeate  all  the  activities  of  the  school,  as  it  aims  to  de- 
velop balance,  and  establish  positive  and  constructive  atti- 
tudes which  will  determine  how  the  pupil  will  behave  and  how 
useful  to  society  he  will  be. 

Evaluating,--  As  intergroup  education  was  not  formerly 
believed  to  be  a  proper  object  of  concern  in  our  school  ed- 

y 

ucation,  teachers  often  justified  their  neglect  of  guiding 
pupils  in  the  development  of  intercultural  understanding 

1/William  HI.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G>  Cole,  Intercultural 
Education  in  American  Schools,  Harper  and  Brothers  Publish- 
ers, Hew  York,  1943,  pp.  l?5-li7. 
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because  of  the  limited  means  of  measuring  personal  and 
social  attitudes.    Informal  observation  and  judgment  measure- 
ments were  inadequate  and  unreliable,  and  also  insufficient 
and  inaccurate.    Objective  tests  were  given  to  show  what  pu- 
pils had  achieved  in  subject  matter,  but  not  what  interests 
had  been  developed,  what  attitudes  formed,  what  changes  in 
points  of  view  had  occurred,  nor  how  to  prove  these  had  taken 
place.    Other  difficulties  arose  because  of  the  constantly 
changing  social  standards.    Lack  of  suitable  testing  devices 
also  hampered  progress.    As  yet,  there  are  no  information 
tests  in  intergroup  education,  nor  are  there  any  for  measuring 
the  mastery  of  certain  skills,  particularly  the  ability  to 
think  critically,  logically  and  constructively  about  the 
relations  of  ethnic  groups.    The  teacher  must  either  con- 
struct his  own  or  use  subjective  estimates. 

In  recent  years  many  instruments  to  measure  attitudes, 
beliefs,  opinion  and  emotional  attachments  were  composed. 
The  problem  is  the  selection  of  an  instrument  which  best 
suits  our  purpose.    All  have  their  weaknesses  but  are  of  val- 
ue if  the  teacher  remembers  that  the  test  is  an  instrument 
for  discovering  how  the  pupil  feels  and  thinks  about  himself 
and  others. 

3.  The  Problem 
Statement  of  the  problem. —  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 


study  (l)  to  compare  the  development  in  attitudes  over  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  of  pupils  having  definite  intergroup 
education  by  use  of  many  techniques,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  of  pupils  having  no  training  of  this  type  except  as  was 

found  absolutely  necessary;  (2)  to  evaluate  this  instruction 

1/ 

by  means  of  the  Grice-Remmer  Attitude  Scale       given  before 
and  after  the  specified  time  limits;  and  (3)  if  the  results 
of  the  study  prove  satisfactory,  to  learn  means  by  which  be- 
havior patterns  may  be  modified  so  that  future  teaching  might 
attain  the  desired  ends. 

Importance  of  the  study.—  The  average  pupil's  attitudes 
often  appear  unreasonable  and  stubborn,  and  at  another  time 
shifting  without  cause.    But,  such  happenings  are  often  ex- 
Plained  when  one  understands  that  the  attitudes  and  emotional 
life  of  the  home       affect  the  attitudes  of  the  children  in 
it  and  that  socio-economic  and  cultural  influences  are  perva- 
sively important  in  their  development. 

To  combat  maladjustment  schools  need  to  diagnose  and 
treat  it,  recognizing  the  fact  that  behavior  is  modified  by 
physical  environment,  constitutional  makeup,  and  cultural 
environment.    The  latter  is  the  important  factor,  for  one 

1/Scale  for  Pleasuring  Attitude  Toward  Race  and  Nationalities, 
H.  H.  Grice,  edited  by  H.  H.  Remmer,  1942,  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
Division  of  Educational  References,  Purdue  University. 

2/Sianey  L.  Pressey  and  Francis  P.  Robinson,  Psychology  agg 
the  New  Education.  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York, 
Revised  edition,  1944,  pp.  311-313. 
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can  adapt  himself  to  a  given  way  of  life,  if  introduced  to 
it  early  enough,  and  if  kept  in  it  by  practice  within  the 

u 

field  of  activity  in  which  the  function  is  to  operate. 
A  pupil  left  unaided  and  unguided  would  in  many  instances 
develop  inauspicious  at ti -trades.    But,  often  the  two  opposing 
forces  in  his  nature,  the  one  affirmative  and  the  other  neg- 
ative, result  in  conflict  and  an  overdevelopment  of  the 
negative  or  unfavorable  force. 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  to  determine  if 
under  guidance  pupils  develop  socially  acceptable  attitudes. 
If  it  is  demonstrated  that  they  do,  this  study  will  further 
delineate  those  techniques  and  methods  which  proved  effective 
in  the  development  of  these  attitudes- 

1/Francis  F.  Powers,  Character  Training.  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1933,  pp.  3-4. 


CHAPTER  II 
DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERS  IN  SCHOOLS 

1*  Teachers 

Personalities* —  In  many  instances,  the  personality  and 
influence  of  the  instructor  play  an  important  part  in  the 
democratic  training  of  the  pupil.    The  teacher's  point  of 
view  and  attitude  are  many  times  a  deciding  factor  in  the 

1/ 

classroom.      If  he  is  undemocratic,  it  is  natural  that  pupils 
follow  his  example  and  develop  the  same  tendencies.  The 
reason  for  this  being  that  the  child  is  in  the  formative  years 
of  his  life,  in  the  habit  of  following  a  leader.    In  fact, 
studies  show  us  that  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  has  been 

H 

known  to  have  lasting  effects.      On  the  whole,  attitudes  of 
personality  cause  far  greater  changes  than  does  physical 
environment  as  pupils  associate  right  and  wrong  with  person- 
alities rather  than  with  places.    Therefore  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  teacher  to  develop  a  rational  attitude  toward  the 

1/ National  Education  Association,  The  National  Elementary 
Principal,  Learning  V^orld  Goodwill.  Twenty-fifth  Yearbook, 
1946,  Part  I,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  26:20-32. 

2/J.  Murray  Lee  and  Doris  May  Lee,  The  Child  and  His  Curri- 
culum ,  D.  Apple  ton-Century  Company,  New  York,  1940,  pp.  97-10.6. 
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social  problems  of  the  various  ethnic  groups  of  his  commun- 
ity if  he  is  to  expect  such  growth  in  hie  students. 

On  the  whole  the  teacher  whose  spirit  and  morale  are  low 
would  naturally  be  ineffective  in  his  efforts  to  cultivate 
attitudes  of  goodwill  in  his  pupils.     Children  for  the  most 
part  learn  by  examples  so  it  follows  that  the  child  who  is 
taught  by  one  who  lacks  in  sympathy  and  understanding  most 
likely  will  not  acquire  those  skills  in  living  and  working 
with  others  and  so  mark  an  end  to  the  present  bigotry  and 
intolerance.      The  arbitrary,  dictatorial  teacher  seldom  can 
gain  the  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and  goodwill  which  is  so 

needed  in  the  classroom  where  an  effort  is  being  made  to 

SJ 

build  decent  attitudes.      The  sharp,  bitter  teacher,  uncon- 
ciously  or  otherwise,  only  seems  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 
tension  and  strife  in  which  both  he  and  the  children  suffer. 
The  nagging,  fault-finding  instructor  or  the  over-anxious, 
worried  one  who  feels  the  job  is  pounding  facts  into  assumed 
dull  heads  will  not  even  build  a  base  upon  which  to  build 
attitudes  of  goodwill. 

5/ 

A  pleasing  personality  is  not  enough.      The  instructor 
1 /Learning  World  Sooflwill .  cp.  cit. ,  p.  78. 

3/William  Van  Til,  John  J.  De  Boer,  R.  Will  Burnett,  Kathleen 
Coyle  Ogden,  Democracy  Demands  It.  Harper  and  Brothers 
Publishers,  New  York,  1950,  pp.  3-3. 

3/Sditedl  by  William  H.  Kilpatrick  and  7<illiam  Van  Til,  Inter- 
"cultural  Attitudes  in  the  Making.  John  Dewey  Society,  Ninth 
Yearbook,  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1947,  p.  1 
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with  a  pleasing  personality  must  have  emotional  balance  and 
sufficient  maturity  as  well  as  a  definite  point  of  view  and 
philosophy  of  life.    If  he  is  a  socialized  individual  of  deep 
sympathy  and  understanding,  with  breadth  of  vision  and  inter- 
ests he  should  be  able  to  give  help  to  his  pupils  so  that 
they  in  return  will  gain  in  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
the  various  codes  and  mores  of  other  pupils  with  whom  they 
associate.    This  in  turn  should  give  them  a  broader  outlook 
on  their  neighbors  and  those  about  whom  they  read  or  hear. 
It  is  obvious,  in  other  words,  that  the  teacher  with  an  en- 
gaging personality  and  an  enthusiasm  for  his  work  gains 
better  results  with  his  students,  and  the  teacher  whom  the 
pupils  can  trust  in  the  long  run  is  usually  adopted  by  the 
children  as  their  true  and  faithful  leader. 

Interests.--  Ma.ny  teachers  recognize  emotional  tensions 
in  members  of  their  groups  which  may  lead  to  abnormal  atti- 
tudes and  behavior,  but  they  will  not  admit  they  arise  from 

v 

prejudice  and  intolerance.      Too  often  they  feel  it  is  an 
inevitable  condition,  and  thus,  because  of  laziness  or  eva- 
sion of  responsibilities  their  interest  lags.    Others  do  not 
recognize  social  and  emotional  maladjustments  unless  it  inter- 
feres with  their  self-centered  routine.     Children  to  them  are 
just  pupils,  not  growing  individuals  with  personalities  great- 

1/Hachel  (Davis)  Du  Bois,  neighbors  In  Action,  Harper  and 
Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1950,  pp.  26-88. 
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ly  influenced  by  attitudes  acquired  since  infancy.  Offenses 

against  teacher  authority  and  classroom  situations  are  more 

important  than  pupils'  personal  problems. 

Sympathetic  interest  in  the  personal  and  social  growth 

of  pupils  will  help  teachers  in  adjusting  to  the  children  as 

human  beings.    Such  instructors,  once  they  realize  attitudes 

derive  characteristics  from  the  total  pattern  of  behavior, 

should  study  carefully  the  total  behavior  of  the  pupils  they 

If 

are  training  to  gain  reliable  information.    Also  by  taking 
seriously  the  pupils1  problems  and  ideas  these  teachers  will 
earn  the  confidence  of  the  students  thus  enabling  the  leaders 
to  influence  them  effectively  in  the  development  of  decent 
attitudes. 

... :  [  >_  .,-  . —  Maladjustment  of  pupils  may  be  due  In  parjt 
to  the  fact  that  teachers  have  neglected  their  duty  of  train- 
ing personally  and  socially  adjusted  citizens,  but  more 

2/ 

especially  that  instructors  have  not  been  properly  trained. 
Although  from  early  times  there  has  been  a  need  for  some  sort 
of  intergroup  education  in  the  schools,  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  training  of  prospective  teachers.    Many  teachers  have  not 
caught  the  true  spirit  of  democracy.    To  them  it  is  a  word. 
They  forget  it  implies  fairness  and  equality  to  all.  They 

T/Learning  World  Goodwill,  op.  cit. .  p.  13. 

2/£rnest  W.  Tiegs,  "Measuring  Personality  Status  and  Social 
Adjustment, n  Education  (June  1943),  63:631-635. 
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think  of  "The  Bill  of  Rights"  only  in  its  legal,  technical 
sense.    They  forget  it  deals  with  people  and  think  only  in 
terms  of  words.    They  forget  to  interpret  it  in  the  loose 
sense,  wherein  they  should  add  broadmindedness,  kindness, 
charity  and  goodwill.    Not  recognizing  problems  that  perplex 
pupils  and  their  inherent  possibilities,  these  teachers  are 
unable  to  create  situations  so  they  may  give  valid  and  worth- 
while instruction.    In  teaching  subject  matter  they  do  not 
consider  emotional  reactions  nor  the  attitudes  being  engen- 
dered toward  the  learning  situation,  toward  self  and  society, 
but  blandly  ignore  individual  differences,  needs,  abilities 
and  interests. 

To  be  successful  in  the  development  of  wholesome  atti- 
tudes, the  teacher  needs  a  knowledge  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples involved  in  social  learning.    He  must  conceive  the 
possibilities  of  content  subjects  for  intergroup  education 
and  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  subject  matter  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  only  one  means  to  an  end.    He  must  be  prepared 
for  changing  opportunities  and  for  the  need  of  adjusting  his 
attitudes.    His  task  is  to  find  conditions  most  apt  to  pro- 
vide experiences  of  fellowship,  social  participation  and 
thoughtful  consideration  of  values. 

2.  Administrators 
The  teacher's  responsibility  is  a  grave  one.     There  are 
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many  conditions  though  for  which  he  is  not  answerable  and 
which  he  cannot  change  by  himself.    The  principal  also  has 
very  little  freedom,  his  actions  being  controlled  by  formal 
and  unnecessary  rules,  regulations  and  traditions.  More 
often  than  not  the  superintendent  holds  his  position  by  exer- 
cise of  politics  rather  than  by  his  abilities  for  educational 
judgment,  thus  creating  a  poor  situation  within  his  juris- 
diction. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  program  for  intergroup  edu- 
cation depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  cooperation  of  the 

u 

principal  and  of  the  superintendent  with  the  teaching  staff. 
The  project  should  never  be  undertaken  without  the  consent 
of  these  administrators,  but  besides  consent,  their  enthusi- 
asm is  a  big  help.    Cooperative  relationship  lends  itself 
to  gradual  improvement  in  morale,  and  such  an  organization 
gives  the  teacher  confidence  and  independence,  encouraging 
initiative  and  acceleration  of  his  enthusiasm  of  the  project. 

More  than  this,  the  administrator  should  exemplify  in 
his  own  living  complete  respect  for  ethnic  differences  and 
should  be  capable  of  interpreting  standards  for  teachers  and 
pupils.      He  should  have  the  courage  to  stand  by  his  convictions 

lyWilliam  £.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole,  Intercultural  Edu- 
cation ir  American  Schools,  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers, 
New  York,  1943,  p.  68. 

S/Op.  cit.»  p.  68. 
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and  never  allow  discrimination  to  go  unchallenged.  Still, 
he  must  be  patient  and  tactful  in  maintaining  his  position. 
He  should  make  definite  plans  for  offering  the  correct,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  democratic  attitudes,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  continuous  emphasis  throughout  the  school. 
Allowing  teacher  and  pupil  planning,  he  still  will  clarify 
his  own  philosophy  of  life  and  his  goals,  thereby  gaining  more 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  support.    In  other  words,  he 
should  aim  to  be  a  modern  Solomon. 


As  attitudes  at  home  are  a  large  factor  in  determining 
pupils'  attitudes,  much  maladjustment  stems  from  homes  where 

£/ 

parents  are  prejudiced  and  intolerant.      The  development  of 
prejudicial  attitudes  comes  mostly  through  contact  with 
parents  and  older  persons.     Teachers  need  to  instruct  to  elim- 
inate prejudice  that  is  harmful  to  society  and  to  cautiously 
guide  pupil  growth  in  understanding  the  reason  for  such  atti- 
tudes.   Of  course,  the  teacher  and  the  school  alone,  no  matter 
how  zealous  or  foresighted  they  be,  are  unable  to  prevent 
youth  acauiring  undemocratic  attitudes  of  prejudice  and  in- 
tolerance  when  they  exist  in  the  home.      By  the  . time  pupils 

l/Learning  World  Goodwill,  op.  cit..  pp.  64-66. 
2/lbid. .  p.  101. 
J5/Ibid. ,  pp.  67-68. 


3.  Home  Conditions 
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reach  the  junior  high  school,  these  attitudes  are  firmly 
entrenched*    However  the  school  cannot  adopt  a  policy  of  in- 
difference*   It  roust  seize  every  opportunity  to  build  in  the 
child  a  faith  in  himself  and  in  doing  so  it  will  build  in  him 

1/ 

a  trust  of  other  people. 

Bad  parental  example,  economic  anxieties,  exploitative 
attitudes,  unsuitable  health  conditions,  and  entire  lack  of 
home  responsibilities  by  parents  will  retard  children's  de- 
velopment of  satisfactory  ideals  and  habits  of  satisfactory 
democratic  living.  No  matter  how  hard  the  school  attempts 
to  make  its  influence  felt  for  the  betterment  of  the  pupils' 
lives,  the  home  will  usually  exert  the  most  weight. 

Ideally  the  home  should  understand  what  the  school  is 
attempting  to  do,  and  likewise  the  school  should  understand 

2/ 

home  attitudes.      This  is  hard  to  accomplish  because  of  dif- 
ferences in  the  intellectual  outlook  of  parents,  as  well  as 
their  emotional  tone  and  interests.     The  school's  relations 
with  parents  ought  to  be  continuous  if  teachers  want  to  know 
a  child '8  background,  which  is  at  the  base  of  his  intergroup 
attitudes.    This  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the 
writer's  community.    The  relations  between  the  home  and  the 
school  seem  to  grow  farther  apart  each  year.    Talking  once 

1/William  H.  Kilpatrick  and  William  Van  Til,  op.  cit.«  p.  43. 
8/lbid.,  p.  45. 
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with  parents  is  not  sufficient  to  learn  all  we  need  to  know. 
The  child's  background  in  intergroup  relations  involves  all 
his  past  living.    To  accomplish  this  cooperation  between 
school  and  home  the  aid  of  attendance,  health,  and  guidance 
departments  may  be  employed,  visits  at  home  or  school  may  be 
made,  and  a  properly  directed  P.T.A.  would  be  beneficial. 

■  &  ■ 

4.  Curriculum  and  Methods 
Curriculum*—  Curriculum  content  in  itself  does  not 
carry  automatic  training  in  democratic  living.    There  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  study  of  any  subject  that  will  make 
an  individual  honest,  tolerant,  loyal,  self-controlled,  or 
happy.    But,  if  subjects  are  studied  in  terms  of  their  impor- 
tance to  life  problems  of  students  and  in  terms  of  values 
affecting  the  conduct  of  the  learner,  the  curriculum  can  be 
a  positive  attitude-building  one.      Students  will  not  only  be 
given  the  knowledge  of  how  to  behave,  but  experiences  will  be 
provided  where  the  knowledge  can  be  practiced.    The  teacher 
must  be  alert  to  every  opportunity  for  pervading  the  content 
of  his  subject  with  intergroup  references. 

An  overcrowded  curriculum  is  the  excuse  used  for  omit- 
ting additional  subjects,  but  training  in  human  relations 
does  not  have  to  be  a  separate  subject.      it  may  easily  be 

1/Democracy  Demands  It.  op.  cit. ,  pp.  6-7. 

3/Hollis  Caswell  and  Associates,  Curriculum  Improvement  in 
Public  School  Systems,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  1950,  pp.  39-41. 
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incorporated  into  a  program  by  changing  emphases  in  various 
phases  of  the  curriculum.    No  structural  changes  in  curricu- 
lum are  necessary.    For  example  in  the  social  studies  class, 
through  the  use  of  biographies  of  truly  great  people,  the 
pupil  can  be  shown  something  concrete  on  which  to  pattern 
himself.    In  English  class  there  is  great  opportunity  through 
reading  and  a  discussion  of  the  characters  in  the  various 
books  read  to  discover  why  some  are  liked  and  others  disliked, 
why  some  are  good  and  why  some  are  bad.    Emphasie  can  be 
placed  on  such  specific  characteristics  as  broad-mindedness, 
kindness  to  all  regardless  of  race,  color,  and  creed, and  love 
of  all  mankind. 

The  ideals  of  intergroup  living  should  be  basic  to  the 
curriculum  throughout.    Education  to  be  effective  must  concen- 
trate on  people  and  human  relations.    Intergroup  education 
cannot  be  series  of  unrelated  items  affixed  to  the  curriculum; 
democratic  values  must  permeate  the  curriculum.    How  the  curric- 
ulum is  interpreted  and  woven  into  the  pupil  activities  and 
experiences  is  the  decisive  factor  of  its  worth. 

Methods. —  When  schools  protest  that  habits  are  firmly 
entrenched  by  the  time  the  pupil  comes  to  junior  high  grades 
and  that  because  he  is  in  school  only  five  or  six  hours  a  day 
teachers1  efforts  amount  to  nothing,  there  can  be  no  genuine 
moral  experiences.    In  such  instances  conventional  teaching- 
learning  situations  and  procedures  have  been  almost  directly 
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opposed  to  the  development  of  democratic  attitudes.  Subject 
matter  is  assigned  haphazardly  and  unsystematically,  while 
procedures  are  prescribed  and  the  conclusions  to  be  learned 
and  accepted  are  set  forth  in  a  perfunctory  manner.      The  pu- 
pil has  few  or  no  chance  to  select  a  topic  of  work,  to  decide 
upon  a  method  of  work,  to  choose  the  material  to  work  with  and 
to  determine  the  form  of  presenting  his  results.    He  is  unable 
to  compare  the  value  of  his  responses  with  those  of  others  in 
his  group.     Thus,  there  aren't  any  provisions  for  growth  in 
cooperative  participation,  in  self-assertion,  in  self-control, 
nor  in  clearness  of  thinking. 

4/ 

Verbal  methods  deal  with  abstract  concepts  and  ideas. 
They  often  result  in  memorizing  and  are  usually  unrelated  to 
social  reality  and  the  pupil's  daily  experience.  Still  such 
methods  of  instruction  are  indispensable  in  arranging  facts 
the  pupils  have  learned  into  meaningful  patterns.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  use  them  effectively  and  by  other  means  supplement 
and  support  them. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
intergroup  education  and  development  of  democratic  attitudes 
have  been  viewed  as  incidental  products  of  our  educational 

1/H.  H.  Giles,  S.  P.  McCutchen,  and  A.  N.  Zechiel,  Exploring; 
the  Curriculum,  Adventure  in  American  Education,  Volume  II, 
Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1942,  pp.  102-107 

2/William  E.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole,  op.  cit..  p.  109. 
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system  instead  of  being  specific  situations  in  learning. 
Problems  of  human  relations  should  be  regarded  as  a  center 
of  experience  worth  direct  study. 

A  good  school  meets  existing  personal  and  social  living 
needs  of  its  pupils.    Group  processes  and  social  living  are 
emphasized  side  by  side  with  an  awareness  of  individual  needs 
and  problems.     The  teacher  must  consider  the  personal  and 
social  growth  of  the  students  as  being  of  paramount  impor- 
tance.   He  must  be  willing  to  try  many  methods  to  redirect 
youthful  energies  toward  behavior  that  is  constructive  and 
socially  acceptable. 


CHAPTER  III 
OPPORTUNITIES  WHICH  SCHOOL 3  PROVIDE 


1*  Introduction 
Since  the  aim  of  education       is  a  full  development  of 
human  personality  and  a  strengthening  of  respect  for  human 
rightB  and  fundamental  freedoms,  the  school  is  a  logical 
agency  to  undertake  the  task  of  establishing  standards  and 
developing  methods  of  training  along  these  lines.    The  edu- 
cator must  strive  to  promote  understanding,  tolerance  and 
friendship  among  nations  and  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious 
groups.    Education  is  recognized  as  a  process  of  gradual 
growth,  with  not  only  skills  developing  but  also  understand- 

st 

ings,  appreciations  and  attitudes.    Therefore  a  program  of 
instruction  and  training  designed  to  promote  better  under- 
standing and  to  improve  human  relationships  among  people  of 
diverse  groups  is  intergroup  education. 

If,  then,  intergroup  education  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  process  of  education,  the  teaching-learning  situa- 
tions and  the  methods  used  must  be  varied  in  terms  of  the 

1/Godfrey  N.  Brown,  "Human  Rights  and  Education,"  School,  and 
Society  (November,  1952),  76:277-279. 

2/William  W.  Brickman,  "Education  for  Intergroup  Living," 
Vital  Speeches  (May,  1951).  17:445-448. 
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individual  and  group  needs  and  must  be  typical  of  the  best 
ways  in  democratic  living.     The  opportunities  every  teacher 
has  for  utilizing  incidents  in  his  classroom  to  improve  inter- 
group  relations  should  not  be  neglected.    All  available  re- 
sources should  be  employed  if  they  represent  means  of  aiding 
pupils  to  develop  wholesome  attitudes,  form  concepts  and  ac- 
quire habits  of  thought  and  study  that  they  may  deal  intelli- 
gently with  problems  of  current  living. 

2»  Method 

1/ 

Non-verbal  methods* Any  technique       which  brings  the 
pupils  into  immediate  and  personal  contact  with  people,  things, 
processes,  or  situations  is  referred  to  as  a  non-verbal  method. 
By  using  such  methods  learning  experiences  are  offered  which 
give  children  opportunities  for  social  living.      Through  these 
experiences  pupils  learn  to  be  openminded,  understanding  and 
thoughtful  of  others.    Pupils  are  given  a  more  direct  contact 
with  reality  than  that  attained  by  reading,  talking  and  writing. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  use  of  words  should  be 
avoided,  but  merely  that  the  emphasis  should  be  on  relatively 

concrete  and  tangible  relationships. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  methods  is  the  deep  influence 

^/William  £•  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole,  op.  cit..  pp.  108-127. 

rj/Springf ield  Plan.  Text  by  James  Waterman  Wise,  Viking  Press, 
New  York,  1945,  p.  10. 


they  have  on  pipils*  emotional  reactions.      The  intellectual 
approach  to  group  problems  is  more  often  than  not  made 
sterile  by  pupils'  emotions.    To  break  undesirable  attitudes 
and  build  new  ones  educators  must  utilize  the  emotions  of 
their  students.    As  the  emotions  are  involved  in  our  egos, 
any  teaching  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  prejudice  and 
barriers  between  people  must  first  reach  the  emotions  in  a 
positive  way.    Self-esteem  may  be  equalized  by  demonstrating 
that  both  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  groups  all  have 
something  of  value  to  offer  and  something  to  learn  from  others. 
Situations  may  be  offered  that  are  real  forces  in  youth  exper- 
iences.   Sharing  of  experiences  with  members  of  ethnic  groups 
other  than  one's  own  may  do  more  to  change  unfavorable  atti- 
tudes than  any  amount  of  discussion  or  reading.     Thus,  the 
prime  advantage  in  non-verbal  techniques  is  not  only  the 
doing  of  certain  things,  but  in  using  these  situations  as  an 
occasion  for  learning  human  values. 

Verbal  methods*—  All  teachers  will  agree  that  these 

3/ 

methods  are  indispensable.      Reading,  writing  and  talking  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  as  methods  of  education  in  our  schools. 
Through  these  methods,  facts  pupils  have  learned  may  be 
arranged  into  meaningful  patterns.    Students  are  also  able 
to  learn  about  places  other  than  their  own  environment  and 

1/Nelghbors  in  Action,  op.  cit. ,  p.  228. 

2/William  £.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole,  op.  cit..  pp.  108-131. 


times  other  than  the  present. 

One  of  the  dangers  in  using  these  methods  is  that  papils 
will  memorize  material  without  understanding.     The  material 
may  have  no  relation  to  real  society  or  pupil  daily  experi- 

y 

ence.      First  hand  experience  is  needed  in  the  study  of  human 
relations;  still,  teachers  need  to  depend  upon  books,  dis- 
cussions, recitations  and  written  work.    Verbal  techniques 
are  by  no  means  useless  provided  instructors  use  them  effect- 
ively and  supplement  them  with  non-verbal  methods.    No  matter 
what  method  is  used,  it  is  valuable  only  if  the  leseon  being 
given  can  be  easily  learned  and  practiced. 

3.  Subject  Matter 
Social  Studies. — «  Ideally  the  program  in  intergroup 
education  should  begin  in  the  first  grade  and  continue  through 
high  school.     In  grades  one  through  six  social  living  is  an 

a 

integral  part  of  all  learning  situations.    The  school  also 
attempts  to  broaden  a  pupil's  experience  to  include  times 
other  than  the  present  and  people  other  than  those  he  sees 
every  day.    At  the  junior  high  level  the  pupil's  understanding 
of  ideas  and  concepts  introduced  in  elementary  school  is 
broadened  and  deepened,  and  he  acquires  new  knowledge  and 
develops  new  skills  which  will  prepare  him  for  senior  high 

l/Neip;hbors  in~Action,  op.  oit.  ,  p.  227. 

2/William  £.  Vickery  and  Stewart  G.  Cole,  op.  cit. .  pp.  92-95. 
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school.    As  the  writer's  interest  is  at  the  junior  high 
level,  consideration  was  given  to  the  subjects  taught  in  these 
grades.     The  program  in  the  junior  high  school  ought  to  point 
out  the  contribution  of  different  peoples  and  cultures  to 
American  life  and  make  varieties  of  living  seem  fitting  and 
desirable.    At  this  level  students  should  be  introduced  to  the 
practice  of  objectively  analyzing  social  conflicts  and  inter- 
action in  the  community  and  nation. 

No  part  of  the  curriculum  has  a  better  opportunity  to 
emphasize  intergroup  understanding  than  the  social  studies. 
It  lends  itself  readily  to  intergroup  emphasis.     The  teacher 
needs  only  to  select  material  conducive  to  the  development  of 
democratic  attitudes  in  pupils.    The  social  studies  offer 
opportunities  for  studying  various  groups  who  came  to  this 
country,  their  problems  and  hardships  and  how  they  adjusted 
to  American  life.    Teachers  should  stress  the  influence  of 
environmental  factors  in  producing  ways  of  living,  and  since 
the  cultural  current  in  America  seems  to  be  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  cultural  distinctions,  teachers  might  emphasize 
similarities  among  ethnic  groups.    The  contributions  of  all 
groups  to  American  and  world  culture  should  be  discuseed,  but 
not  over-emphasized,  since  the  aim  of  intergroup  education 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  citing  of  achievements,  nor  prej- 
udices allayed  by  the  display  of  contributions. 
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However,  social  studies  teachers  can  make  a  direct  con- 
|  tribution  in  destroying  prejudices  and  building  attitudes  of 
tolerance  by  presenting  unbiased  facts  and  helping  pupils  in 
the  proper  interpretation  and  use  of  facts.     They  should  aim 
to  overcome  specific  slanders  and  misapprehensions  which  have 

V 

gained  credence  among  young  people*      Just  because  pupils  have 
studied  material  on  democratic  relations,  teachers  must  not 
assume  that  it  has  done  its  job  and  they  need  give  no  further 
thought  to  the  problem. 

Children  must  be  taught  not  to  make  unjustified  general- 
izations  on  racial  or  ethnic  matters."    They  need  to  be  taught 
that  general  or  thoughtless  statements  lead  to  misunderstand- 
ings and  occasionally  to  actual  antagonism.     They  should 
learn  that  people  of  every  nationality  have  unfortunate  char- 
acteristics and  that  these  traits  do  not  belong  exclusively 
to  one  group.    With  practice  pupils  can  learn  to  evaluate  and 
to  discover  whether  reports  are  based  on  facte,  opinions,  or 
rumor.    From  this  new  knowledge,  appreciations  and  understand- 
ings of  other  groups  may  develop. 

Of  all  the  school  subjects  the  j^cial  studies  has  content 
that  deals  with  human  relationships.-    Though  learning  in  this 

l/£thel  M.  Duncan,  Democracy's  Children.  Hinds,  Ha yd en,  and 
Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York,  1945,  p.  12. 

3/Vickery  and  Cole,  op.  cit. ,  pp.  88-95. 

3/£dgar  Bruce  Y/esley,  Teaching;  The  Social  Studies,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  Boston,  1943,  pp.  230-243. 
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field  is  not  too  different  from  learning  in  other  subjects, 
it  does  possess  two  qualities  not  applicable  to  all  learning. 
The  first:    "social  learning  involves  the  presence,  actual  or 

y 

imagined,  of  people."      Secondly:     "social  learning  is  directed 

toward  the  objective  of  succeeding  in  a  world  of  people  rather 

U 

than  in  a  world  of  things."      In  fine,  the  social  studies  offer 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  society,  of  the  supreme 
worth  of  individuals,  of  democracy  as  a  society  of  free  per- 
sons, of  cooperation  and  tolerance,  and  of  differences  as 
assets  of  social  living* 

English.—  English  also  provides  rich  opportunities  for 
democratic  training.    The  teacher  in  this  field  is  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  to  further  the  development  of  the  program. 

The  content  in  language  and  literature  may  be  utilised  in  many 
1/ 

ways.      In  studying  words  and  their  use  the  instructor  can 
call  attention  to  the  effect  of  words  on  the  emotions  of  peo- 
ple©   Pupils  may  be  shown  how  their  own  use  of  words  often  re- 
flect an  unconscious  or  conscious  attitude  toward  certain 
groups  of  people.    Students  should  also  be  aware  of  the  en- 
richment of  the  English  language  by  alien  words. 

Literature  lends  itself  to  intergroup  references  provided 


1/Qp«  cit. ,  p.  231. 
2/lbid. ,  p.  232. 

3/Democracy  Jemands  It,  ^>p.  cit. ,  pp.  2-3. 
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the  teacher  accepts  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  material* 
His  attitude  can  act  as  a  strong  determinant  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  material  presented.    Literature  may  illustrate 
the  desirable  elements  of  personality  and  also  give  insight 
into  human  relationships  that  are  of  great  value  to  the 

1/ 

learner.      However,  it  must  be  taught  in  a  special  way  and 
contain  content  that  is  applicable  to  the  program  if  it  is  to 
make  an  actual  contribution  to  the  pupils1  attitudinal  devel- 
opment.      Most  reading  offers  a  chance  to  emphasize  the  dangers 
of  stereotyping  group  traits  and  characteristics.    The  Bureau 
of  Applied  Social  Research  of  Columbia  University  found  that 
wthe  racial  or  ethnic  stereotypes  were  more  often,  more  in- 
tensely, more  offensively  presented  in  light  fiction  than  in 

1/ 

any  other  medium  of  entertainment  or  communication."       In  hie 
habitual  use  of  M stock  characters"  the  writer  ie  unconsciously 
fostering  and  encouraging  group  prejudices.    Pupils  must  be 
taught  to  be  critical  of  their  reading  and  not  to  accept  what 
they  read  at  face  value. 

Creative  writing  brims  with  group  conflicts  and  cultural 
experiences.    Usually  youngsters  describe  experiences  which 

1/W ritere  War  Board,  "How  Writers  Perpetuate  Stereotypes," 
American  Unity.  Council  Against  Intolerance  in  America, 
June  1945,  Volume  III,  Number  9,  pp.  7-S. 

2/Harry  C.  McKown,  Character  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1935,  pp.  167-170. 

3/American  Unity,  op.  cit. ,  p.  8. 
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are  dear  to  them  when  attempting  to  write  stories.  Surpris- 
ingly, if  the  teacher  is  conscious  of  his  objectives  for  fur- 
thering democratic  attitudes  and  understandings,  he  will  dis- 
cover many  prejudicial  and  intolerant  attitudes  revealed  in 
the  writings.     The  customs  and  folkways  of  ethnic  groups  are 
more  often  than  not  brought  into  light  by  these  compositions, 
providing  an  occasion  for  pupils*  growth  in  understanding 
others. 

In  general  all  regular  school  subjects  offer  possibili- 
ties for  developing  democratic  understandings,  attitudes,  and 
appreciations.    In  a  junior  high  school  though  the  social 
studies  and  English  classes  seem  to  afford  the  best  opportun- 
ities for  intergroup  education  by  verbal  means. 

4.  Extra-curricular  Means 
Homeroom  organization*—  As  the  homeroom  is  the  unit  of 
the  junior  high  school  organization,  the  pupils1  project 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  happy,  congenial  group  spirit 
in  their  room.    Every  chance  should  be  seized  by  the  teacher 
to  make  democracy  real  to  boys  and  girls.    They  should  be 

1/ 

given  opportunity  to  assume  responsibilities.  Even  though 
junior  high  school  pupils  are  too  immature  at  this  stage  of 
life  to  aesume  complete  responsibilities,  some  power  of  self- 

1/ Frank  L.  Lucas,  Helen  L.  Vardon,  and  J.  Wallace  Perry, 
"The  Groundwork  for  Student  Government, "  California  Journal 
of  Secondary  Education.  (May  1951),  26:263-275. 
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government  should  be  delegated  to  them.    They  may  begin  by 
accepting  some  duties  in  the  management  of  the  classroom,  and 
eventually  this  plan  of  pupil  participation  may  lead  to  a 
simple  form  of  student  government.    Participation  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  a  democracy  works,  for  student 
government  does  not  achieve  that  result*    The  purpose  of  an 
active  and  functional  student  government  organization  is  to 
teach  respect  for  personality,  to  promote  good  school  and 
community  citizenship  and  to  develop  in  children  a  willing- 
ness to  make  decisions  with  the  interest  of  the  group  rather 
than  of  the  individual  as  the  final  criterion* 

School  QXubs.—  Here,  a  continuance  of  the  use  of  a  sim- 
ple form  of  government  may  be  utilized  with  a  maximum  of  pupil 
control.    This  phase  of  the  junior  high  school  program  gives 
practical  experience  in  getting  along  with  members  of  differ- 
ent races  and  nationalities  and  in  promoting  habitB  of  service 
with  group  interests  as  the  prime  factor.    In  accepting  mem- 
bers for  the  club  the  teacher-sponsor  must  be  critical  in 
selecting  members,  or  he  will  discover  the  club  consists  of 
one  or  two  cliques  which  are  influential  in  excluding  members 
of  minority  groups.    A  club  composed  of  a  clannish  group  in 
no  way  benefits  a  program  for  the  elimination  of  cultural 
barriers. 

Assemblies*—  An  essential  part  of  the  school  curricular 
activities  is  the  assembly.    In  everyday  life  an  individual 
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is  either  a  performer  or  a  spectator,    MThe  audience  situa- 
tion is  an  educative  device  that  offers  a  wide  range  of 
possibilities  in  developing  acceptable  attitudes  and  behavior 
in  large  gatherings,  not  only  toward  those  convoked  but  also 

M 

toward  the  performers  and  performances."      Therefore  the  assem- 
bly can  be  beneficial  in  furthering  thought fulness  and  toler- 
ance of  others.    In  presenting  programs  schools  may  hope 
(1)  to  enrich  the  educational  and  cultural  experiences  so  that 
socio-economic  and  spiritual  bounds  will  be  broadened,  (S)  to 
afford  democratic  experiences  that  will  raise  individual  and 
group  standards,  (3)  to  encourage  understanding  and  loyal 
relationships  in  the  community,  (4)  to  deepen  youths1  under- 
standing of  people  of  the  world,  and  (5)  to  create  a  society 

3/ 

that  will  sustain  the  American  way  of  life. 

Thus  the  bases  for  auditorium  programs  should  be  contin- 
uing efforts  to  build  understanding,  appreciation  and  sympathy. 
Plays,  talks,  movies,  music  and  dances  can  contribute  to  the 
development  of  humane  attitudes  if  the  sponsor  will  keep  in 
mind  the  objectives  of  the  intergroup  program.    Careful  selec- 
tion of  plays  and  movies  can  lead  to  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  United  States  and  the  various  peoples  who  have  helped  to 
build  this  country.    This  promotion  of  understanding  and 

1/Nellie  Zetta  "Thompson,  Vitalized  Assemblies,  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1953,  p.  5. 

3/0p.  cit. ,  pp.  1-21. 
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improvement  of  relationships  is  not  an  easy  task,  but  an  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  furnish  pupils  with  material  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  sound  judgments  and  rational  attitudes. 

5«  Role  of  Teacher 

Interests  and  personality* —  The  teacher^  job  of  help- 
ing the  child  adjust  to  meet  life  situations  is  a  challeng- 
ing one.     The  true  teacher,  being  interested  in  the  personal 
problems  of  each  individual  in  his  care,  teaches  the  child, 
not  the  subject.    He  must  know  and  like  youngsters,  be  capa- 
ble of  seeing  their  needs,  be  ready  to  appreciate  and  admire 
their  achievements  and  be  a  guide  who  will  lead  them  into 
high  moral  citizenship. 

This  means  that  the  teacher  must  set  before  his  pupils 
the  best  example  of  noble  ideals.    He  should  remember  what 
Emerson  said,  "That  which  we  are,  we  Bhall  teach,  not  volun- 
tarily, but  involuntarily." 

Since  even  some  of  the  more  humane  teachers  suffer  from 
an  unconscious  attitude  of  condescension,  it  is  important  that 
a  teacher  taking  part  in  an  intergroup  education  program  have 
strong  democratic  convictions  and  a  determination  to  conscious- 
ly practice  democratic  principles.    The  attitude  of  the  teacher 
toward  any  minority  group  is  an  important  factor  in  the  atti- 
tude of  his  pupils  toward  this  group.    If  he  is  able  to  treat 
all  children  fairly  and  kindly,  irregardless  of  their  race, 
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nationality  or  religion,  the  child  will  probably  emulate  such 
behavior.  Tolerance  cannot  be  taught  merely  as  a  school  sub- 
ject; it  must  be  practiced  and  acted. 

The  example  of  the  teacher  is  one  of  the  ways  to  help 
build  tolerant  attitudes,  develop  understanding  that  will 
enable  children  to  live  more  efficiently  with  different  groups 
and  help  pupils  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  the  individual. 

Goals.—  The  successful  child- trainer  must  have  certain 
objectives  toward  which  to  strive.    With  definite  goals  in 
mind  he  can  get  his  pupils  to  strive  enthusiastically  to 
reach  these  goals.    The  instructor  who  sees  clearly  what  he 
needs  to  accomplish  can  labor  to  bring  it  about.    In  such  a 
program  since  the  teacher  judges  the  results  of  his  work  by 
the  improved  behavior  patterns  in  his  students  he  aims  (1)  to 
break  prejudicial  and  build  tolerant  attitudes,  (2)  to  help 
youth  organize  and  evaluate  data  in  an  increasingly  objective 
and  critical  manner,  (3)  to  foster  wholesome,  friendly,  mutu- 
ally respectful  relationships  in  the  students1  daily  lives 
and  (4)  to  give  an  understanding  that  freedom  in  a  democracy 

is  always  limited  by  the  requirement  of  equal  regard  for 
1/ 

others.      Therefore  the  teacher  should  aim  to  give  pupils 
practice  in  a  valuable  way  of  living  by  using  the  physical 
resources,  social  life,  organization,  and  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  school. 

1/^illiam  Heard  Kilpatrick  and  7/illiam  Van  Til,  op.  cit. .  p.  5. 


Environment  and  method*—  After  the  teacher  has  Planned 

the  goals  of  his  program  he  mast  determine  the  methods  to  be 

used  and  resolve  them  into  forms  suitable  to  the  experience 

1/ 

of  the  learner.      He  must  plan  the  learner's  physical,  mental 
and  social  environment  so  that  the  democratic  way  is  attrac- 
tive.    The  teacher  must  not  forget  that  his  methods  of  hand- 
ling situations  may  determine  that  attitude  of  the  pupil 
toward  the  training  he  receives.    Thus,  the  classroom  must 
be  congenial  with  mutual  confidence,  trust,  personal  interest, 
shared  responsibilities  and  tolerance  for  opinions.    In  an 
environment  where  there  is  consideration  for  others  and  a 
regard  for  the  general  welfare  the  pupil  will  grow  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  him  to  function  with  increasing  complete- 
ness in  the  life  of  a  democracy. 

The  content  of  the  environmental  material  does  not  deter- 
mine its  value  as  much  as  its  relation  to  life  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  presented.    Emphasis  may  be  pointless  if  the 
method  does  not  consist  of  skillful  teaching  and  a  rational 
appeal  to  the  pupil.    Customary  learning  experiences  may  be 
related  to  intergroup  affairs.    Instruction  may  be  organized 
around  real  and  human  problems  which  frequently  involve  racial, 
religious,  socio-economic  and  ethnic  tensions.    Centers  of  in- 
terest to  young  people,  such  as  festivals,  explorations, 

1/Hugh  Hartshorn*,  Character  in  Human  Relations,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1933,  pp.  24,  25S,  2S3. 
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adventure  and  sports,  are  rich  with  possibilities  as  they 
draw  on  personal  experiences  and  present  modes  of  communica- 
^  tion.    These  centers  may  reflect  situations  in  which  attitudes 

toward  people  of  diverse  backgrounds  may  be  favorably  influ- 
enced, provided  the  teacher  seizes  the  opportunity  and  handles- 
the  situation  properly.    Even  though  most  experiences  in  school 
are  focused  on  subject,  there  is  a  chance  for  pervading  such 
content  with  intergroup  references. 

As  attitudes  toward  racial  and  ethnic  groups  are  learned 

1/ 

by  living  in  the  community,      a  school  program  seeking  to  mod- 
ify attitudes  should  center  first  on  community  study.  This 
approach  is  advantageous  as  it  is  realistic,  easily  motivated, 
and  capable  of  developing  understandings  which  are  practical 
to  the  student.    This  does  not  mean  that  a  program  based  on 
community  study  should  not  be  concerned  with  the  past,  nor  does 
it  mean  to  neglect  the  fields  of  knowledge  included  in  the 
curriculum.    In  developing  intergroup  understanding  consider- 
ation has  to  be  given  more  or  less  to  abstract  concepts  and 
historical  data  has  to  be  gathered  to  clarify  local  problems. 

In  his  teaching  the  instructor  must  remember  to  avoid 
sermonizing  or  moralizing,  but  get  the  pupils  to  give  and  dis- 
cuss their  own  illustrations,  presenting  both  sides  of  a  con- 
%  troversial  subject  without  bias  and  reachin 

l/vickery  and  Cole,  op.  cit..  p.  138* 
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after  careful  thought-  Under  effective  leadership  mental  or 
social  activities,  individual  or  group  undertakings  and  free 
expression  will  result  in  development  of  judgment,  discrimi- 
nation, and  self-direction  for  social  living. 

Evaluation, —  As  the  main  purpose  of  an  intergroup  edu- 
cation  program  is  the  changing  of  behavior  patterns,  learn- 
ing experiences  which  increase  factual  knowledge,  develop 
critical  thinking  and  change  students'  opinions  and  beliefs 
have  to  be  selected.    Evaluation  is  concerned  with  measuring 
the  progress  toward  these  objectives.     Tests  are  not  avail- 
able for  measuring  skills  such  as  the  ability  to  think  logi- 
cally, critically  or  constructively  about  the  relations  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  so  the  teacher  must  rely  on  sub- 
jective estimates  or  construct  his  own  measuring  device.  The 
same  is  true  for  unit  content;  tests  of  information  have  to 
be  built  to  meet  the  particular  needs. 

However  in  the  measurement  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  and 
opinions  the  teacher  has  his  choice  of  many  available  instru- 
ments.   Selection  is  the  chief  problem.    He  needs  to  choose 

one  which  will  best  suit  his  purposes.    Objective  tests  are 

2/ 

not  the  only  means  of  evaluating  available  to  the  teacher. 
Teacher  observation  is  extremely  valuable*    Attitudes  of 

1/Ibid. ,  pp«  135-1 45. 

g/Democracy  Demands  It,  op.  cit.,  pp.  38-43. 
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members  of  a  group  are  displayed  by  their  choice  of  reading 
and  their  actions.    One  can  note  consistencies  or  inconsist— 
encies  between  verbalized  attitudes  and  those  revealed  by 
the  way  students  associate  with  others.     Informal  activities 
are  excellent  for  revealing  areas  of  tension. 

Upon  completion  of  a  unit  pupils  may  be  asked  to  write 
an  appraisal  of  the  work  and  an  estimate  of  its  effect  on 
their  opinions.    If  good  teacher-pupil  relationships  have 
been  established,  so  pupils  feel  they  may  write  sincerely 
and  objectively,  this  method  of  evaluation  is  invaluable. 
Changes  in  attitudes  as  the  pupils  themselves  see  them  will 
be  shown  as  well  as  providing  a  means  of  establishing  under- 
standings that  have  been  developed  in  the  unit  of  work. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
PROCEDURE  U8£Q  IN  SECURING  DATA 


1.  Needs  and  Lacks  of  Groups 
The  experiment  undertaken,  that  of  comparing  the  devel- 
opment of  democratic  attitudes  of  a  class  having  direct 
training  in  inter group  education  with  one  which  had  none  or 
as  little  as  necessary  when  occasions  arose,  was  carried  out 
in  a  junior  high  school  in  an  industrial  community.  Pupils 
in  this  school  come  from  homes  ranging  from  low  to  above 
average  socio-economic  status  and  are  in  general  the  second 
and  third  generations  from  European  countries.    About  one 
fourth  of  them  are  Negroes  or  Bravas.    In  regard  to  the 
Bravas,  a  mixture  of  Portuguese  and  Negro,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  registering  for  the  draft  they  are  regarded 
as  Caucasians,  but  by  members  of  the  community  they  are  given 
the  status  of  the  Negro.     This  school  was  ideal  for  the  exper- 
iment as  for  the  first  time  pupils  were  attending  classes  with 
pupils  whose  background  differed  from  their  own  and  with  whom 
they  had  had  no  previous  personal  contact.     The  elementary 
schools  from  which  they  came  were  populated  by  pupils  from 
the  same  ethnic  group  or  at  least  groups  whose  members  were 
accepted  by  each  other, 

-37- 
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2.  Selection  of  Classes  and  Teachers 
As  the  classes  in  this  junior  high  school  are  grouped 
homogeneously  with  respect  to  mental  ability,  two  eighth 
grades  in  which  the  pupils'  mental  abilities  were  as  eoual 
as  possible  were  included  in  the  study.     The  enrolment  in 
the  experimental  class  was  larger  than  in  the  control  group, 
so  to  equalize  the  groups  further  the  test  results  of  three 
pupils  in  the  experimental  group  whose  intelligent  quotients 
were  out  of  line  with  the  majority  were  ignored  in  tabulations. 
Henceforth  in  this  paper  the  experimental  group  will  be 
referred  to  as  Class  X;  the  control  group  as  Class  C.  Since 
the  teacher' 8  interests  and  attitudes  may  well  determine  the 
value  of  the  training  given,  of  the  two  classes  chosen,  Class  X 
was  selected  as  the  experimental  group  because  the  social 
studies  teacher  for  this  group  has  an  interest  in  intergroup 
training  and  evinced  a  willingness  to  do  the  necessary  train- 
ing.    The  social  studies  teacher  for  Class  C  agreed  to  refrain 
from  doing  any  direct  or  indirect  training  to  allay  prejudi- 
cial attitudes  except  where  absolutely  necessary.     The  selec- 
tion of  a  capable  social  studies  teacher  was  important  as  it 
was  in  this  class  that  the  major  part  of  the  program  was  to 
be  carried  out. 

3.  Tests 

Type*—  The  Scale  For  Measuring  Attitude  Toward  Races 


And  Nationalities       was  chosen  as  a  means  of  determining  the 
value  of  the  intergroup  education  program  because  it  is  pos- 
sible to  measure  attitude  toward  any  racial  or  national  group 
with  this  scale.    The  tester  Bimply  selects  any  five  races  or 
nationalities  he  desires  and  has  the  pupil  write  the  correct 
names  at  the  head  of  each  column.    Thus,  with  this  scale  the 
tester  can  limit  the  test  to  hie  own  school  or  community. 

Two  forms  of  the  test  are  available,  each  containing  a 
list  of  forty-six  statements  about  races  and  nationalities. 
The  pupil  simply  places  a  plus  sign  before  each  statement 
with  which  he  agrees  with  reference  to  the  race  or  nationality 
listed  at  the  top  of  each  column.    In  this  situation  the  five 
selections  were  Portuguese,  Polish,  Negro,  Jew  and  English, 
since  these  comprise  the  population  of  this  school. 

Administering.-—  In  December,  1952,  Form  A  of  this  scale 
was  given  to  the  two  specified  classes.    After  being  scored 
the  tests,  plus  the  charted  results  were  returned  to  the 
teacher  of  Class  X  that  she  might  study  the  weaknesses,  both 
class  and  individual.     The  teacher  of  Class  C  did  not  see  the 
results  of  the  test.    For  scoring  each  statement  is  given  a 
scale  value  between  0.4  and  10.9,  and  the  difference  between 
statements  is  set  approximately  equal.     The  individual's 
score  is  the  median  scale  value  of  the  statements  he  endorses. 

i/H.  H.  Grice,  edited  by  H.  H.  Remmers,  copyrighted  by  Purdue 
Research  Foundation,  1934,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
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The  arithmetic  mean  for  the  experimental  group  was  6.34  and 
that  for  the  control  group  6.68-    The  standard  deviations 
were  1.3  and  .83  respectively.    At  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram therefore,  the  similarity  of  means  and  sigraas  of  the  two 
groups  on  the  attitude  test  plus  the  fact  the  mental  ability 
of  both  groups  was  approximately  equal  gave  the  indication 
that  both  classes  could  be  considered  equivalent.    Of  the 
five  groups  rated  on  the  scale  the  Negro  and  the  Jew  received 
a  low  scale  value  in  both  classes.    Of  these  two,  the  Negro 
rating  was  by  far  the  lowest.    The  English,  Polish  and  Portu- 
guese received  medium  scale  values  which  were  nearly  equiva- 
lent, though  the  Portuguese  received  the  lowest  value  of  these 
three.    This  was  surprising  as  the  Portuguese  have  the  largest 
number  in  this  school  and  the  specified  classes  also. 

4.  Teaching  Procedures  for  Experimental  Group 
Social  Studies.—  After  the  tabulated  test  results  had 
been  given  to  the  teacher  of  Class  X,  conferences  were  held 
with  her  by  the  writer.    At  those  conferences  suggestive 
methods,  units  and  topicB  were  given  to  the  teacher  that  she 
might  better  organise  the  work  for  effective  training.  The 
suggestions  give  a  were  amplifications  of  those  embodied  in 
the  third  chapter  of  this  thesis. 

Eighth  grade  social  studies  classes  meet  four  times  a 
week,  one  hour  of  which  must  be  devoted  to  current  events. 
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History  and  geography  are  taught  separately  in  this  school, 
but  the  teacher  of  Class  X  attempted  to  correlate  the  geography 
with  the  history  being  studied  at  the  time,  whenever  possible. 

History  was  studied  as  a  record  of  living  human  individ- 
uals whose  characteristics  and  motives  helped  them  achieve 
much  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  good.    World-mi ndednefei 
was  a  goal  of  the  geography  teaching  with  an  attempt  to  impart 
a  realization  of  the  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  and  a  consequent  necessity  that  the  inhabitants  should 
live  together  in  a  socially  satisfactory  manner,  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  all. 

In  her  teaching  the  instructor  was  asked  to  keep  in  mind 
that  she  was  trying  to  develop  a  pride  and  faith  in  American 
democracy  and  above  all  a  respect  for  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  individual  and  peoples  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
nationality,  or  socio-economic  status.    The  first  few  weeks  of 
the  experiment  both  classes  followed  the  course  of  study 
required  by  the  department,  but  the  teacher  of  Class  X  seized 
every  opportunity  in  her  teaching  to  increase  the  pupils1 
understanding  of  different  ethnic  groups  and  to  have  them 
realize  that  they  did  have  prejudicial  attitudes. 

To  introduce  the  program  which  Class  X  was  to  follow  the 
next  few  months,  two  short  films  were  shown  on  different  days. 
The  film  "The  House  I  Live  In"  was  an  emotional  appeal  for 
racial  and  religious  tolerance,  and  "You  and  Your  Attitudes" 
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was  the  story  of  a  family  analyzing  its  attitudes  toward 
money  and  allowances,  foreign  groups,  a  new  girl  in  the 
neighborhood  and  prejudices  that  create  unintelligent  atti- 
tudes.   Pupils  were  given  an  overview  of  the  films  before 
seeing  them,  questions  for  which  they  were  to  seek  answers 
while  viewing  them,  and  a  discussion  of  the  films  was  held 
after  seeing  them. 

To  set  up  the  ideals  of  human  relationships,  a  unit  on 
great  documents  of  freedom  wes  studied.    It  started  with  the 
iiagna  Carta  as  the  basis  of  our  American  democracy  and  ended 
with  the  preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.    This  was 
followed  by  a  unit  entitled  "The  Democratic  Way  of  Life" 
which  was  divided  into  four  parts:    (1)  the  structure  of  our 
government,  (2)  our  rights  and  freedoms,  (3)  our  privileges 
and  opportunities,  and  (4)  our  responsibilities.     The  stress 
was  more  on  contemporary  aspects  than  historical  ones.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  and  a  pride  in 

our  democracy  and  to  try  to  awaken  the  pupils  to  the  need  of 
strengthening  democracy  by  making  it  work  and  making  it  grow. 

As  the  unique  character  of  American  culture  is  inherent 

in  the  variety  of  sources           national,  racial  and  religious 

from  which  it  is  drawn,  a  unit  "People  Who  Make  Up  America" 

was  taken  to  emphasize  the  vigor  and  richness  resulting  from 

this  diversity  of  background.    Before  studying  the  lives  of 

people  in  the  different  sections  of  our  country  the  class 
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studied  our  own  community  with  stress  on  the  races  and  nation- 
alities represented  in  our  own  school. 

A  proposed  housing  project  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  the  community.    As  opposition  to  its  construc- 
tion is  based  on  a  racial  question,  this  offered  a  good  topic 
for  the  current  events  class.    Though  it  was  a  subject  that 
had  to  be  handled  delicately,  it  was  studied  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  enlighten  the  pupils  to  the  Negro  and  his  prob- 
lems.   It  was  a  subject  that  was  real  to  the  pupils  as  the 
living  conditions  of  students  in  their  own  class  and  school 
would  be  affected  by  the  project. 

Though  the  teaching  for  the  experiment  was  done  in  the 
social  studies  class,  the  English  teacher  for  Class  X  did 
assist  the  program  by  a  careful  selection  of  reading  and  lit- 
erature lessons  from  a  bibliography  prepared  by  the  school 
department  in  conjunction  with  their  course  of  study  in  democ- 
racy.    The  list  is  arranged  by  topics,  such  as  responsibility, 
loyalty,  service,  privilege  and  the  like,  thereby  giving  a 
selection  of  materials  that  may  be  procured  to  emphasize  a 
certain  trait  or  attitude.    Material  read  by  pupils  was  aimed 
to  broaden  experiences,  to  stimulate  thinking  and  to  suggest 
related  problems  that  the  pupils  themselves  were  meeting  in 
actual  life. 

Extra-curricular.—  In  addition  to  these  curricular  prac- 
tices advantage  was  taken  of  the  extra-curricular  field.  Room 
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committees  with  their  opportunities  for  a  closer  contact 
between  pupils  proved  popular  and  probably  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  thoughtful  habits  and  attitudes.    These  committees 
took  charge  of  opening  exercises,  displays,  bulletin  boards 
and  two  assembly  programs.     The  bulletin  boards  proved  inter- 
esting and  attractive  as  pictures,  posters  and  cartoons  which 
pupils  felt  were  connected  with  their  studies  were  in  evidence. 
Some  were  used  as  a  means  of  motivation  for  further  lessons 
in  social  living. 

The  assembly  programs  centered  around  the  development,  of 
democratic  attitudes.    This  part  of  the  experiment  received 
the  most  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.    After  being 
given  the  theme  for  the  first  program  by  the  teacher,  the 
committee  proceded  with  preparations  with  the  least  supervi- 
sion possible.    The  theme  was  "Music  in  America"  and  was  in- 
tended to  reveal  that  all  nationalities  have  brought  music  to 
the  United  States  from  their  native  countries*    Between  musi- 
cal selections  by  pupils  Portuguese,  Polish,  Irish  and  Amer- 
ican folk  dances  were  performed  by  groups  in  native  costumes. 
All  participants  in  the  program  were  not  from  Class  X  as  the 
committee  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain  talent  from  other 
classes.    It  was  interesting  to  find  that  three  Negro  brothers 
who  sang  a  medley  of  Negro  spirituals  were  among  those  selected 
from  outside  the  experimental  class. 

At  Saster  time  a  program  prepared  by  the  writer  and  the 
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teacher  of  Class  X  and  based  on  freedom  of  religion  was  given. 
It  was  intended  to  give  a  better  understanding  of  the  signif- 
icance of  thie  time  of  year  to  each  of  the  religious  groups 

represented  in  our  school           Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 

A  narrator  explained  the  tableaux  and  sketches  depicting  the 
religious  customs  of  the  different  religions  during  the  Pass- 
over and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Easter. 

After  each  of  these  assemblies  which  were  performed 
before  the  entire  student  body,  Class  X  was  assigned  a  writ- 
ten lesson  on  what  the  assemblies  had  meant  to  them.  Dis- 
cussions were  held  on  several  papers  in  which  pupils  had 
captured  the  meanings  of  the  programs*    Keeping  in  mind  that 
she  was  trying  to  break  down  bias  and  prejudice,  the  teacher 
tried  to  guide  the  discussions  toward  that  end.    On  the  facts 
presented  it  was  hoped  that  the  discussions  would  work  toward 
creative,  reflective,  reasoned  thinking  and  development  of 
more  wholesome  attitudes. 


CHAPTER  V 
ANALYSIS  OF  RESULTS 


1.  End  of  Year 
After  the  Scale  For  Measuring  Attitude  Toward  Races  And 
Nationalities,  Form  B,  was  given  in  June,  1953  results  were 
tabulated  and  comparisons  drawn  between  the  experimental 
group  and  the  control  group.    All  test  results  of  pupils  not 
members  of  the  class  during  the  whole  experiment  were  dis- 
carded so  that  comparisons  made  might  be  uniform  and  under 

the  same  conditions, 

A  comparison  of  the  initial  and  final  scores  was  made  to 
reveal  the  total  growth.     The  procedure  followed  was  to  com- 
pare the  gains  made  in  the  arithmetic  means  of  the  initial 
test  and  the  final  test  for  each  group.    The  gain  for  the 
control  group  was  »03  and  for  the  experimental,  .29.  This 
revealed  that  there  was  a  difference  of  .26  between  the  two 
gains. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  this  .26  difference  was  of 
any  significance  the  following  procedure  suggested  by  McCall 
was  used.      The  four  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for 

1/William  A.  McCall,  How  To  Measure  In  Education.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1922,  Ch.  VII.     See  also  J.  G.  Umstattd, 
Secondary  School  Teaching  (Third  Edition),  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston,  1953,  Ch.  XV. 
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the  9cores  of  each  group  on  the  initial  test  and  the  final 
test.    They  were  .33  for  the  control  group's  initial  test  and 
•85  for  its  final  test;  1.39  for  the  experimental  group's 
initial  test  and  1.02  for  its  final  test. 

Next  the  writer  figured  the  "standard  error"  of  the  four 
means  which  resulted  in  the  following  means  and  standard  errors 
for  the  control  group's  initial  test  6.88  -  .15  and  for  its 
final  test  S.71  -  .15;  6.34  -  .23  for  the  experimental  group'3 
initial  test  and  6.53  %  .19  for  its  final  test. 

By  finding  the  square  root  of  the  sura  of  the  squares  of 
the  standard  errors  of  the  two  means,  the  standard  errors  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  means  for  the  control  group 
and  similarly  for  the  experimental  group  were  .02  and  .03 
respectively.     The  actual  difference  between  the  two  means 
for  the  control  group  was  .03;  thus  the  difference  with  its 
standard  error  is  .03  -  .02.    In  like  manner  the  result  for 
the  experimental  group  was  .23  -  «03. 

The  final  calculation  dealt  with  the  difference  between 
.03  and  .29  which  are  the  actual  variations  between  the  means 
of  the  two  classes.    It  was  necessary  to  determine  whether 
the  .26  difference  between  .03  and  .29  was  of  any  signifi- 
cance.   Using  the  same  method  as  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
only  this  time  applying  it  to  the  standard  errors  of  the  two 
differences,  the  result  was  .26  -  «04.    Since  .26  is  more 
than  three  times  its  standard  error  .04,  it  may  be  said  to 
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be  statistically  significant.     Therefore  the  difference  of 
•26  between  the  two  gains  in  the  experiment  represents  a  real 
difference.     The  writer  might  conclude  from  the  results  that 
a  planned  teaching  program  in  intergroup  education  might  be 
associated  with  the  development  of  democratic  attitudes. 
However,  since  the  experiment  covered  only  a  relatively  short 
period,  the  writer  could  not  say  that  such  a  program  caused 
the  real  difference  until  the  same  experiment  had  been  re- 
peated several  times  with  various  groups. 

3.  Individual  Improvements  Noted 
Improvement  was  noticed  in  several  pupils  in  the  exper- 
imental class  not  only  by  the  teacher  for  the  experiment,  but 
also  by  several  teachers  who  taught  the  class  in  other  fields. 
As  it  was  in  the  social  studies  class  where  these  develop- 
ments originated  several  incidents  will  be  mentioned. 

Selma,  a  fourteen  year  old  Jewish  girl,  gave  her  own 
people  the  lowest  rating  of  all  groups  tested  on  the  ecale. 
The  writer  thought  this  odd  as  the  Jewish  element  in  this 
school  is  a  very  closely  knit  group.    Observation  revealed 
that  Selma  was  on  friendly  terms  with  all  Christians  in 
the  class,  but  seemed  to  be  excluded  from  the  Jewish  group. 
Investigation  showed  both  Selma fs  parents  were  Jewish,  the 
father  a  lawyer,  but  the  family  was  not  wholly  accepted  in 
Jewish  circles.     The  reason  for  this  the  writer  was  unable 
to  discover,  but  it  evidently  was  the  root  of  the  girl's 
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dislike  of  the  Jewish  group. 

In  the  formation  of  committees  the  teacher  made  certain 
that  3elma  was  in  a  group  including  one  or  more  Jewish  pupils. 
When  the  assembly  on  religion  was  given,  it  was  noted  that 
she  was  included  in  the  Jewish  part  of  the  program.  Though 
she  had  not  attended  social  affairs  previously,  she  was  seen 
at  a  dance  in  April  escorted  by  one  of  the  Jewish  boys  in  her 
class.    Her  relations  with  her  own  people  in  class  improved, 
and  she  did  start  to  associate  with  them  more  frequently.  It 
was  felt  that  some  inroads  had  been  made  in  having  her  identi- 
fy herself  with  her  own  people.    However,  on  the  final  test 
no  pronounced  gain  in  her  rating  of  the  Jew  was  shown.  Still, 
in  her  discussions  and  written  work,  there  were  hints  of  a 
contradictory  attitude,  whereas  in  the  beginning  her  attitude 
of  dislike  was  decisive.    Evidently  Selma  was  now  thinking 
critically  about  her  situation.    If  the  experiment  did  nothing 
more  than  this  for  her,  it  is  felt  that  it  was  partially 
successful. 

Henry,  a  thirteen  year  old  Negro,  was  so  quiet  and  re- 
tiring that  his  presence  in  class  was  hardly  recognized. 
Though  there  was  not  any  outward  trouble  between  him  and 

other  members  of  the  class,  it  was  evident  to  a  teacher  ob- 
server that  he  was  an  outsider.    His  pre-test  results  showed 
his  rating  for  all  but  the  Negro  to  be  very  low  on  the  scale. 
In  conversations  with  the  boy  the  teacher  discovered  that  in 
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the  boyfe  previous  four  years  of  schooling  he  had  been  the 
only  Negro  in  his  classes  resulting  in  his  being  more  or  less 
excluded  from  school  social  contacts.    Ke  evidently  had  become 
resigned  to  this  role  and  decided  that  the  best  way  to  get 
along  was  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.    The  surprising 
factor  was  that  he  had  not  become  outwardly  antagonistic. 
Henry  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  students  in  the  group 
and  certainly  worked  up  to  his  mental  ability  as  was  revealed 
by  his  grades  in  all  his  classes.    This  ability  became  a  means 
of  getting  Henry  started  on  the  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
class.    In  committee  work  it  was  noticed  that  other  members 
of  committees  which  included  Henry  were  more  and  more  looking 
to  him  for  suggestions  and  approval  of  their  ideas.    He  was 
asked  to  become  a  member  of  the  class  basketball  team  and 
accepted  readily.    By  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  really  be- 
come an  accepted  member  of  the  class.    On  his  final  test  his 
low  ratings  showed  a  decided  increase. 

Jonathan,  a  fourteen  year  old  of  English  descent,  gave 
unfavorable  ratings  to  all  groups  designated  on  the  test. 
Observation  showed  him  to  be  a  misfit  in  any  group  of  which 
he  was  a  member.    He  displayed  an  air  of  superiority  and  was 
dogmatic.    His  accomplishment  was  not  equal  to  his  mental 
ability.    No  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  hide  hie  dislike  for 
the  school,  the  teachers,  or  the  students.    It  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  attending  a  private  school,  but  his  parents 
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decided  a  change  was  needed  and  enrolled  him  in  this  junior 
high  school.    Though  he  professed  a  dislike  for  nationalities 
and  races  other  than  his  own,  he  had  also  rated  the  English 
low  on  the  scale.    After  conversing  privately  with  the  boy 
it  was  clear  that  his  attitude  was  one  of  resentment  toward 
his  parents  for  making  him  attend  this  school.    He  felt  that 
he  was  hurting  them  by  obtaining  poor  marks  and  behaving  badly. 

Though  the  teacher  and  the  writer  through  committee  work, 
parts  in  assembly  programs  and  any  incident  in  daily  lessons 
that  could  be  related  to  his  situation  tried  to  start  him 
thinking  critically  and  constructively  about  his  unwholesome 
attitude,  it  was  felt  that  his  fellow  classmate's  methods  of 
ignoring  and  excluding  him  proved  more  successful.  Jonathan 
found  he  had  to  work  academically  and  socially  to  be  accepted 
as  one  of  the  class.    He  learned  that  a  friendly,  unassuming 
attitude  was  needed  to  live  harmoniously  with  others.  The 
writer  expected  Jonathan's  final  test  to  show  decided  improve- 
ment, but  unfortunately  a  few  days  before  the  test  he  and  the 
teacher  had  a  misunderstanding.    It  is  believed  that  this 
incident  influenced  his  ratings.     Though  improvement  was  noted, 
his  ratings  were  unfavorable. 

3*  Conclusion 

Findings.--  Though  the  experimental  situation  touched 
only  a  small  part  of  the  subjects'  lives,  the  results  of  the 
final  test  moved  in  the  expected  direction.    The  changes  were 
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not  mere  fluctuations  in  attitude  which  would  have  occurred 
without  a  planned  program  of  intergroup  education  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  improvement  shown  on  the  final  test  by  the 
experimental  group  in  comparison  to  the  negligible  gain  made 
by  the  control  group.    Evidently  planned  instruction  can  make 
a  demonstrable  improvement  in  the  attitude  building  program. 
This  does  not  mean  that  every  pupil  followed  the  expectations 
of  the  program.    On  the  part  of  some  pupils  there  was  resist- 
ance and  opposition.    Nevertheless  as  a  whole  there  was  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  unfavorable  ratings  given  the 
Negro  and  the  Jew  by  the  experimental  class,  whereas  the  rat- 
ings by  the  control  class  remained  fairly  constant  with  the 
initial  test  results.    Though  the  ratings  by  Class  X  on  the 
final  test  did  not  result  in  favorable  ratings  for  the  Negro 
and  the  Jew,  they  were  decidedly  higher  than  those  on  the 
initial  test.    This  showed  that  pupils  in  Class  X  had  devel- 
oped a  conflict  in  their  attitudes  and  were  acquiring  contra- 
dictory feelings. 

It  was  clear  that  pupils  learned  attitudes  consistent 
with  the  experimental  social  atmosphere  they  experienced. 
They  learned  attitudes  in  group  programs  which  they  found 
satisfying.    They  accepted  one  another  and  accepted  the  teacher 
who  exemplified  the  values  which  they  were  to  learn.    The  in- 
terest, skill  and  attitude  of  the  teacher  determines  to  a 
grc&t  extent  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 
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As  a  basis  for  measuring  progress  in  such  a  program  the 
attitude  test  is  a  necessary  and  valuable  device.  However 
the  tests  are  of  value  only  if  the  results  arc  studied,  used 
as  a  basis  for  planning  the  program,  and  then  followed  up. 
This  will  take  time,  but  time  that  will  be  spent  in  a  worth- 
while direction.    Wonders  cannot  be  expected.    Progress  in 
the  right  direction  can  be  expected,  that  direction  being 
towards  the  development  of  democratic  attitudes  of  behavior. 

Limi  tationBa-—  Though  the  experiment  proved  satisfactory, 
the  writer  realizes  that  the  results  cannot  be  regarded  as 
conclusive.    The  length  of  time  the  experiment  was  carried 
on  was  too  short  to  draw  definite  conclusions  and  the  number 
of  participants  was  small.    To  definitely  state  that  planned 
instruction  in  intergroup  education  results  in  the  development 
of  democratic  attitudes  the  experiment  should  be  repeated  over 
a  number  of  yeare  with  a  greater  number  of  students  and  with 
students  selected  from  other  nationalities  and  races  than 
those  used  in  this  experiment. 

Then  the  effect  of  interplay  of  influences  both  of  the 
experiment  and  the  home  and  neighborhood  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.    In  their  social  living  pupils  meet  many  oppos- 
ing sets  of  value.    They  solve  these  difficulties  by  behaving 
according  to  the  values  which  will  be  rewarding  to  them  in 
one  situation,  then  change  their  behavior  to  meet  another 
situation  which  offers  other  rewards.    Therefore  the  learning 


of  democratic  attitudes  may  have  been  a  reaction  to  the 
experimental  situation  only,    A  follow-up  study  of  the  par- 
ticipants would  be  needed  to  determine  whether  the  changes 
in  attitude  were  lasting. 
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